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GOD LIVETH EVER. 
Gop liveth ever! 
Wherefore, soul, despair thou never ! 
What though thou tread with bleeding feet 
A thorny path of grief and gloom ; 
Thy God will choose the way most meet 
To lead thee heavenward, lead thee home. 
For this life’s long night of sadness 
He will give thee peace and gladness ; 
Soul, forget not in thy pains, 
God o'er all for ever reigns. 
— From the German of Zihn. 


IRISH FRIENDS’ FIDELITY TO PEACE. 
Durine the Irish Rebellion of 1798 the Lord gave 
grace to the members of the Society of Friends in 


Ireland at that time, enabling them to shelter them- | 


selves under his shadow till those terrible calamities 
should be overpast. 

It is true their sufferings were great; but none of 
those who remained faithful to the 
Christ regarding war, and who put their trust wholly 
in him, were suffered to fall by the sword. Indeed, 
during the whole time, though they were in the midst 
of fire and slaughter, and often apparently at the 
mercy of a savage soldiery, it is believed only one of 
their number was slain ; he was one whose faith had 
failed, and who had sought military protection. 
Some of the stories of this period are very affecting. 

Before the actual breaking out of the Rebellion, 
in the year 1795-6, the quarterly meetings had rec- 


ommended to their members that those who had | 


guns or other weapons in their houses should de- 
stroy them, in order, they said, “ to prevent their be- 
ing made use of to the destruction of any of our fel- 
low-creatures, and more fully and clearly to support 
our Christian testimony in these perilous times!” 
This was accordingly done; and when war actually 
commenced, the Friends remained neutral, and both 
parties came to them for protection, or for food and 
other help, according as they had need. Their houses 
were often crowded with fugitives, and they brought 
danger upon themselves by thus sheltering now one 
and now another of the opposing parties. Sometimes 
gratitude was expressed; at others they would be 
told they were only kept alive for the food they could 
supply. The poor creatures, inflamed with passion 
and all the evil dispositions engendered by war, little 
knew that a restraining Hand was upon them, and 
that a wall of fire was round about the peaceable peo- 
ple who put all their trust in the protection of Him 
whose laws they were obeying. Meetings were still 
kept up; Friends went to them at the risk of their 
lives, often passing, as they went, the sad tokens of 


commands of | 


| often threatened they would be. 
| ticular, we are told, received notice that unless they 
gave up the attendance of meetings and united in 


| death and their house burned. 
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the murderous rage of contending parties; and not 
knowing that they would not find, on their return, 
that their own houses had been burnt, as it was 
One family in par- 


the papal forms of worship, they should all be put to 
The next day was 
meeting day,and the heads of the family, feeling 


| the solemn responsibility of their situation, were 
| brought under deep mental exercise, accompanied 


with fervent prayers, that they might be enabled to 


come to a right determination in this awful crisis. 
| Collecting their family together into solemn retire- 
| ment, they laid the matter before their children. 


The noble and Christian language of the eldest son, 
then avery young man, was: “ Father, rejoice that 
we are found worthy to suffer!” His parents were 


| much affected, and their minds strengthened to con- 


clude to attend meeting as usual. In the morning, 
accordingly, they went to their place of worship 
along the public road, not being easy to go privately 
through the fields. 

Some change took place in the position of the 
armies, and their enemies were prevented from ful- 
filling their threats. A family of Friends, named 


| Goff, including a large number of daughters, resided 


at a mansion near Wexford, peculiarly exposed to in- 
cursions from the insurgents, there being two of 
their camps at the distance of a few miles. Only 
three of the daughters were at home during these 
troubles, the story of which has been narrated by 
the youngest. She says her two elder sisters con- 


| tinued to attend meetings at the distance of three 


miles, accompanied only by women servants, and, 
though they often met with interruptions, they were 
never really injured. Their horses had been stolen, 
so that their parents were unable to drive to meet- 
ing, and were too infirm to walk. 

“Many hundreds,” says Dinah Goff, “ were daily 
on our lawn, and our business was to hand them 
food as they demanded it. The servants were fre- 
quently obliged to stay up all night to bake bread for 
them, and my mother and sisters often made their 
hands bleed in cutting bread and cheese. At times 
they gave us dreadful details of their own cruelty, 
and of the agonies of the sufferers, to the great dis- 
tress of my sisters and myself.” David Sands, a 
Friend from America, was visiting Ireland at the 
time, and the summer Leinster Quarterly Meeting 
was held as usual at Enniscorthy, which had been 
the scene of some terrible fighting a day or two be- 
fore. As they drove along the roads the dead bodies 
had to be removed before they could pass. The 
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meeting, though small, was said to have been remark- 
ably solemn, as, under the circumstances, we can well 
understand it would be. Jacob Goff, the father of 
the family we have spoken of, was frequently threat- 
ened with death by the soldiers. One night his 
young daughter was awakened out of her sleep, and 
on opening her door saw a soldier rushing on her 
father with a drawn sword ; another daughter threw 
herself between them. It was found that their ob- 
ject was to get money. Another time a party ap- 
proached the house, bearing the black flag, which 
was known to be the signal of death; the father and 
mother went out to meet the assailants; they were 
prepared to fire, but an invisible Hand restrained 
them, and ultimately it was some of the women of 
their own party who drew them off. Well might the 
daughter conclude the detail of all the terrible scenes 
which she had witnessed, and the dangers which she 
and those dearest to her had been exposed to, with 
the words: “On taking a retrospect of this awful 
period, and of the strength of mind evinced by my 
beloved parents, sisters, and others, my heart over- 
flows with living praise and thanksgiving to the 
Father of mercies and God of all consolation, who 
was indeed strength in weakness, riches in poverty, 
and a very present Helper in the time of need.” 

Amongst other places which suffered very terri- 
bly during this awful period, was the quiet and usu- 
ally peaceful little town of Ballytore. It has been 
called “a center of Quaker sweetness and light,’— 
and it well merited the name, as the reader of the 
“Annals of Ballytore,” by Mary Leadbeater, will ac- 
knowledge. The celebrated school, at which so many 
who afterwards distinguished themselves in various 
ways, were educated (including Edmund Burke),was 
at the time of the Rebellion presided over by Abra- 
ham Shackleton. The following is a description of 
some of the scenes the Friends were witness to, 
whilst the contending forces were in the neighbor- 
hood of Ballytore: 

“In the evening (24th of May, 1798) the captain 
of the insurgents collected his forces of pikemen, 
etc., to the number of two or three hundred, and 
marched them down to take possession of Ballytore, 
which was that morning evacuated by the soldiers. 
Abraham Shackleton, with his boys, from the top of 
Nine-Trees-Hill, was witness to the awful procession, 
not knowing to what lengths the popular transport 
might carry an exasperated people. So letting them 
pass by, he led his little corps of ‘infantry,’ (the dear 
alarmed boys) round by the back of the garden into 
the house ; and about five o’clock the pikemen, with 
various descriptions of arms, entered his parlor, and 
found him sitting with his family and the dear boys 
in awful quiet. They behaved with respect, but 
asked peremptorily for provisions, ‘ which,’ Abraham 
Shackleton says, ‘ we handed out to them,and we re- 
tired. Our poor neighbors, fearing pillage of prop- 
erty, now began to flock to our house; so, as my 
school was small, we had room to accommodate about 
one hundred persons—men, women, and children,— 
who day and night collected in our houses. The 
+chool-room was given up to them, so that, with the 
people seeking an asylum and the men under arms, 
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we had very little quiet, and scarcely anything we 
could call our own.’ He adds: ‘Our minds were 
centered in Divine dependence. The canopy of pre- 
serving power was evident to my feeling at this aw- 
ful crisis.’ The next day, A. S. and one or two other 
non-resistants were taken out, and told that if they 
would not fight they should stand in front of the 
battle to stop a bullet. A.S. told them that they 
might put him to death, but that he would never en- 
gage in acts of violence against his fellow-men. At 
length they were persuaded to liberate them.” 

The account given by Mary Leadbeater of this 
terrible time, when soldiers on both sides would en- 
ter their houses in violent and threatening language, 
seizing upon everything that came in their way, and 
apparently only too willing to take their lives, yet 
mysteriously restrained ; the slaying of their neigh- 
bors, including the doctor of the little town, and the 
awful hours during which Ballytore was given up to 
the will of the soldiery, and part of it burnt down, 
is most graphic and touching. 

The lives of the unoffending and unprotected 
Friends were preserved, it may truly be said, by mir- 
acle, if miracle means the distinct interference of 
Divine power to bring about results wholly contrary 
to all human calculation—H. M. Wigham, in the 
British Friend. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD: 

To all of us there come days when the times seem 
indeed “ out of joint.” Of little children, we say in 
such times: “ How cross they are!” of children of a 
larger growth, we think, if we do not say: ‘“ How 
disagreeable they are.” Or, if it chance that we are 
conscious of discord in ourselves, then we have to 
ask the question seriously : “‘ Why is it not well with 
thee this day? why has the brightness suddenly 
faded out of thy sky? where is the buoyancy that 
yesterday gave wing to all thy endeavors?” 

Sometimes we can find in physical causes the an- 
swer to our self-examination. It may be the exhila- 
ration of pleasure, or the stimulus of intellectual 
work, or the stress of varied duties; it may even be 
the exaltation of spirit that, for a brief hour, lifts us 
above and out of the conditions of ordinary living,— 
any one of these experiences may lead us beyond our 
daily allowance of nervous force, until we are bank- 
rupt in vital power, and life becomes barren and 
dreary. It is hard for those who stand near us, if in 
these dismal days, we count ourselves afflicted of 
Heaven, and without self-restraint, pour out upon 
those about us our dark forebodings, and our com- 
plaints, and cast upon them the burden which we 
have made for ourselves, and which we should carry 
ourselves. Happy is it for us and for all, if we have 
gained the wisdom to measure our physical strength, 
and to guage by it our various activities ; or, failing 
in this, and finding ourselves temporarily bankrupt, 
we have the wisdom to accept the limitation, and 
hold ourselves still, keeping back the lamentations 
that might make discords in other lives, and waiting 
the natural renewal of vital force. But, while physi- 


1 Read to students, at Swarthmore College, Fifth month 
17, 1891, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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cal conditions have much to do with the coloring of 
life, there are many circumstances over which we 
have no control, to which our lives must be made to 
adapt themselves. What shall be our attitude to- 
ward these? Are we, like a rudderless ship, subject 
to every wind that blows and every tossing wave? 
Never a ship-builder sends out upon the sea a ship 
without rudder and anchor. Would the Infinite 
Builder launch upon the sea of life, so like to the 
ocean in its calms and tempests and depths and shal- 
lows and breakers, the children of his creative power, 
without rudder and anchor? The joys that center 
about our best beloved—does not every week repeat 
for us the lesson that we hold them by a slender 
thread? Shall sorrow have power to take every ray 
of light out of life? What is the sure anchor for our 
souls ? 
We find our anchorage in the thought of God. 

/ We find our refuge in the assurance that our lives 
are rooted in the life of God, from whose wisdom and 
power and love our souls may draw unfailing sup- 





port. In this thought of God we may find courage 
to begin anew each day the schooling of life. Yes- 
terday, perhaps, we stumbled and fell by the wayside 
and found ourselves dusted and stained and shamed. 
The thought of God, whose infinite justice is conso- 
nant with Infinite Tenderness, “ who knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust,” bids us 
rise and stand upon our feet again, and though we 
may fall again and again, it bids us never to give way 
to hopelessness. 

It is the thought of God that can make us patient 
and at last triumphant when sorrow comes upon us. 

It is the thought of God that can calm us and 
keep us calm through the perplexities and hopes and 
fears and waitings of our mortal life. It is only in 
the thought of God that our souls may find rest from 
the wearing unrest of finite planning, and of impor- 
tunate desires. 

“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.’’ 

* Because he trusteth in thee,’’—that is the secret 
of the promised peace. Moment by moment life 
opens before us,—it is but an atom of the infinite 
whole that lies within our field of vision,—we cannot 
see the outcome of our hopes and plans ; their failure 
would seem to us disaster and desolation—and yet, 
the Infinite Father who leadeth us, knoweth our 
needs and may deny our prayers to-day, to make 
ready for the greater gift, the sweeter satisfaction. 
It may be that we cannot take from another soul this 
lesson of trust,—that it must be wrought from our | 
own experience ; but there is a voice of cheer for us | 
in the triumphant hymn of those who have passed 
from perplexity unto peace, from restlessness unto 
real : 

“ Lord, with what courage and delight 

I do each thing, 

When thy least breath sustains my wings! 
I shine and move, 
Like those above, 
And, with much gladness, 
Quitting sadness, 

Make me fair days of every night.” 


But 1 would not leave this message with you asa 
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vague thought, uttered in words that have a sound of 
cheer, and yet are not definite enough to give direc- 
tion to our lives. 

How can we attain to the clear and sustaining and 
directing thought of God? Let us take in our hands 
a single blade of grass, and try to comprehend all it 
signifies. A simple seeming thing with its few rows 
of fibres, and its bits of coloring matter, and yet its 
secret of growth, its winter sleep, and its spring 
awakening are past finding out. 
blade of grass. This secret that eludes us is a sign of 
God. How, in this radiant day, with its flood of sun- 
shine and all its green and blossoming glories, are we 
encompassed by witnesses to the creative Power! 
But more than “the grass that perisheth,” are we 
ourselves the witnesses of God. Every desire of our 
souls for a good beyond that we have attained to, 
points to Infinite Good ; every atom of strength that 
makes the onward step, points to Infinite Strength; 
every love of our hearts for that which is pure and 
beautiful and good points to Infinite Love. With 
our finite minds we cannot grasp the whole thought 
of God, we cannot conceive the Infinite—we can 
only accept the signs of God. If we keep our souls 
sensitive to these, if we walk reverently in the midst 
of these, and strive to keep our hourly life in har- 
mony with all that is revealed to us of God, then 
shall we see more and more, and grow into His like- 
ness, 


No man can make a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


I DREAMED, and all the earth was close entangled in 
a dreadful net whose every mesh was a thread of 
darkness. And in and through the darkness wan- 
dered shadowy forms which seemed to be the forms 
of the souls of men. And each man’s soul was bound 
to other souls, and all were dependent upon the en- 
tire mass of network of shadow which covered the 
face of the earth. Not one soul wasfree. By far the 
greater part appeared to be content with their sad 
bonds, and stumbled over and amongst one another 
in a forlorn and aimless way. Where many were 
met the web seemed blackest, while from unmarred 
nature round about a faint radiance was emitted, to 
which some weary, trampled souls turned longingly, 
seeking for rest. 

Yet out from the crawling mass of slaves en- 
chained in the net of darkness, most of whom were 
now above, now under, sometimes boasting, at other 
times wailing in pain, oppression, and terror, a few 
raised clasped hands in prayer to the God they could 
not see, and cried aloud : “ O, All-powerful God, grant 
us our freedom—send us a Deliverer! Against hope 
we hope, in chains we dream of an unknown liberty, 
slaves to darkness we yet look for light.” And 
even as they cried, fell one clear, heavenly ray upon 
the gloom, cutting asunder a few dark threads ; and 
the ray gleamed and flashed like a two-edged sword. 
Wherever it fell the dreadful meshes parted, and a 
human soul raised a free hymn of gratitude to Him 
who sent the beam of light. The Sword of the Spirit ! 
and its hilt was clasped in a strong hand, the hand of 
a radiant form which went about doing good. Even 
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as he moved light heralded, attended, and followed 
him, and every soul which came within the circle of 
that light, burst its dark fetters and stood free. The 
Deliverer had come. But his face! To what can it 
be compared? Words there are none to describe it. 
As the sun recalls to life the sleeping flowers, breaks 
the icy chains of the flowing rivers, scatters the 
shades of night, looks into palace and cottage with 
an equal blessing, and brightens life for millions upon 
millions of earth’s children, so that Face awoke the 
sleeping, freed the bound, scattered doubt, looked 
upon rich and poor with equal blessing, and fulfilled 
the long, tired hopes of all upor whom fell the mer- 
ciful glance of those clear eyes. Not all were able to 
endure their gaze; but many souls clung to their 
thick-woven web of gloom as long as might be, turn- 
ing away from the beaming of those eyes of truth, 
and drawing closer about them the dark threads of 
their dreadful net in abject terror at the appearance 
of the conqueror. They wanted him not. They felt 
no higher longing than for the immediate fulfillment 
of their immediate desires. 

And yet,—and yet! as the shining form moved 
forward everywhere the darkness fled before him, 
and I saw that to his kingdom there should be no 
end. And so it was. One by one every soul on earth 
lifted up its face to heaven and walked in the light, 
as the shadowy web of evil and error melted slowly 
away. There was no more oppression, no more 
boasting and self aggrandizement, but all stood erect, 
free at last by the power of that two-edged sword in 
the hand of the king. There was no more turbulent 
crawling, fighting, and jostling, but all were at rest. 
There was no more darkness, but the light shone 
brighter and brighter until the overpowering mag- 
nificence of the heavenly glory had searched out 
every hidden corner of men’s hearts, laid them bare, 
and utterly burned away all that was not of truth. 

The perfect day had come. Over all these tired 
and perfected human souls, astir with a new and 
never-ending life, there brooded a peace unspeakable, 
a rapture unsurpassed, a bliss beyond the dreams of 
the most inspired. For behold! the face of the Eter- 
nal bending down with a look of unimagined love 
upon humanity, resting as a babe upon its mother’s 
breast, within the arms of God. lla 


From Friends’ Review, (Philadelphia). 
PORTRAITS OF GEORGE FOX. 

Tue recurrence of the bi-centennial anniversary of 
the death of George Fox has occasioned a good deal 
of fresh inquiry in relation to that remarkable man, 
including some discussion as to the faithfulness of dif- 
ferent portraits which are claimed to represent him. 

It has been asserted that George Fox was opposed 
to pictures of individuals being taken, and from this 
it is assumed that none of the representations of him 
can be genuine. Admitting the premises, the concln- 
sion by no means follows; for it is well known that 
many faithful portraits of individuals have been 
painted which have not been based upon a sitting of 
the person represented. The skill of the artist often 
affords the opportunity to produce results which or- 
dinarily persons may not expect. Keeping this in 
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view it may be stated that two oil paintings of George 
Fox are in existence, executed, it is believed, by con- 
temporary artists, which there is little reason to 
doubt correctly portray his general appearance at 
two different periods of his life. 

The first of these represents him at the age of 
thirty, and was done in 1654 by Gerard Honthorst, an 
eminent Dutch artist who visited England and was 
employed by the king to paint portraits. This pic- 
ture was offered for sale in London about ten years 
ago and was purchased by an American then residing 
there and in whose possession it is still supposed to 
be. An engraving of it was published in London in 
1799. The circumstances bearing upon the authen- 
ticity of this portrait were carefully examined by 
James Boorne, an English Friend of antiquarian 
tastes, who published a description of it and the re- 
sults of his inquiry as to its genuineness in Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner [London] for Tenth month, 1879. 
Some extracts from this article are now given: 

“ George Fox is represented at the age of thirty in 
a felt hat, white cravat, closely buttoned coat, and a 
cloak. [The hat is rounded at the top and the brim 
droops heavily. The cloak has a broad rolling collar, 
and is secured in front with a large loop and button.] 
There is a near resemblance in this costume to sev- 
eral of his contemporaries. His hair is worn as 
theirs, rather long, and is just inclined to curl; 
mouth partly open, eyes and hands upturned. It is 
handsomely engraved by Holmes. 

“This is the earliest portrait we have of George 
Fox ; and I cannot but think it is the most authentic. 
It has been regarded by many as a caricature; but 
that suggestion is not well founded and soon dies 
away. It is simply a characteristic representation of 
the man in a devotional attitude ; and in this we are 
confirmed by the circumstance that Honthorst was 
an artist of high standing and established reputation, 
who would no more have thought of painting a cari- 
cature than would Sir Joshua Reynolds or Benjamin 
West. 

“T take it, then, that we have disposed of all doubt 
as to the authenticity of this portrait. Whether we 
like it or not, it comes not only within the range of 
probabilities, but must be accepted as the genuine 
work of the artist whose name it bears. That name 
is a guarantee against failure, caricature, or imposture. 
We are entitled to our own opinions as to the pose 
and expression ; but there is no room to doubt that 
it is a true portrait of Fox by an eminent master. 

“George Fox was not happily represented by 
Honthorst; and he who lived to a good old age is 
left by him as a comparative youth.” 

Charles Willson Peale, an artist well-known in 
Philadelphia and the originator of Peale’s Museum, 
who died about 1827, painted a reproduction of Hon- 
thorst’s picture of George Fox in the early part of 
the present century, using the engraving of 1799 as a 
basis. Whether he ever saw the original or had de- 
scriptions of it from England is unknown. The re- | 
production bangs in the library of the writer and is 
a work of great beauty and merit. Its size is about 
30 by 24 inches. The writer also possesses the en- 
graving which Peale is supposed to have used to copy 
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from, which has in it the marks where the artist 
stuck pins by which he stretched strings to obtain 
the proper proportions. 

It may be added that Charles Willson Peale’s re- 
production creates a much more agreeable impression 
than the engraving. Some critics have questioned 
the correctness of Honthorst’s picture on two grounds. 
They say that the attitude is that of prayer, and that 
it is well known that Friends remove the hat when 
engaged in it. Also that George Fox would not have 
worn a cloak with a rolling coliar; hence they con- 
clude that the picture cannot be authentic. This ar- 
gument, however, does not hold good. Whilst the 
attitude is that of devotion, it is not necessarily one 
of prayer, and the cloak which he is represented in, 
is simply that which was commonly worn in his day 
and suitable for outdoor wanderings. The collar of 
the cloak was as much a part of what was then in 
fashion as was the standing collar to the coat. I re- 
member to have heard in very early life a tradition 
in my family, that this picture represented George 
Fox in a devotional attitude as he was to be seen 
walking in the fields. He tells usin his “Journal” that 
he “fasted much and walked abroad in solitary 
places,” and there are also references to his walks in 
the fields. 


peared, 
The other oil painting is in possession of Swarth- 
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It is quite reasonable to suppose tbat the | 
artist painted him as he was thus seen, both as re- | 
spects his attitude and the attire in which he ap- | 
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A careful comparison of these two portraits by 
Honthorst and Lely respectively show some import- 
ant points of resemblance, though evidently taken at 
least twenty, and perhaps thirty years apart. In both 
the forehead is low, the mouth small, and the chin 
somewhat pointed, and last, but not least, the hair is 
long and curled. George Fox, in his “Journal,” refers 
to his hair three different times,—pages 176, 221, and 
259 of the first edition, London, 1694. The first ref- 
erence says: “ He had with him a silly young Priest 
who asked us many frivolous questions ; and amongst 
the rest he asked to cut my hair, which then was 
pretty long, and I was not to cut it, though many 
times many were angry atit. I told them I had no 
pride in it, and it was not of my own putting on.” 
On the last page referred to, he tells us he was sent 
for by a lady who kept a preacher in her house. He 
went, but found both too light and airy to receive 
the things of God. At this interview the lady asked, 
“if she should cut my hair.” Afterward she boasted 
“that she came behind me and cut off the curl of my 
hair, but she spake falsely.” 

No one who has examined both of these pictures 
can fail to be struck with the curled hair in each, and 
when we consider that George Fox thought it of suf- 
ficient importance to refer to the fact that he wore 
long hair, and that it was also curled, we have strong 
confirmatory evidence of the genuineness of the por- 
| traits. GrorRGE Vaux. 

Fourth month 25th, 1891. 





more College, Pa., and has been pronounced by ex- | 


perts the work of Sir Peter Lely, a prominent portrait 


painter, born in Westphalia, but resident most of his | 


lifein England. It was purchased in 1858 at a junk 


shop in London by a person residing in Maryland, | 


who retained it until 1876, when he sold it to the eol- 
lege. The picture is about fifteen inches square, and 


represents George Fox probably at the age of sixty. | 


The painting is faded and has a number of cracks in 
it, but its general condition is good. 
any hat. The coat is drab and buttoned up to the 
chin, and the right band is thrust into the opening in 
front of it, and shows through the button-hole oppo- 
site. The forehead is low and hair silvery, parted in 
the middle and hanging over the shoulders with 
curls, The eyes are brown, perhaps light brown, and 
the complexion somewhat ruddy. 
pearance is rather stout. 

Various statements have been made as to the 
pedigree of this picture. The writer has taken much 
pains to trace them to some reliable authority, but 
has failed to do so, and what is certainly known as to 
its antecedents seems to be confined to what is stated 
above. 

The effect of the portrait is pleasing and attractive. 

It is stated that Lely’s style of painting was pecu- 
liar to himself and his work easily recognized. Those 
who are supposed to be qualified to judge have pro- 
nounced this portrait to bear all the marks of his 
painting. Under these circumstances, whilst its au- 
thenticity can hardly be claimed on such strong 
grounds as in the case of Honthorst’s picture, yet the 
probabilities of its genuineness seem to be well 
established. 


He is without | 


The general ap- | 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 22. 
SIxTH MONTH 7, 1891. 
HEZEKIAH, THE GOOD KING. 
GOLDEN TEXT —My sons,be not now negligent ; for the Lord hath 
chosen you to stand before him, to minister uato him, 


and that ye should be his ministers.— 
II. Chron. 29: 11. 


Read II. Chron. 29: 1-11. 

Four kings had reigned in Judah since the time of 
our last lesson, the son succeeding his father, some 
ruling the people righteously, and others following 
after the heathen practices of the worshipers of Baal, 
making “altars in every corner of Jerusalem” and 
| high places in every city of Judah, to burn incense 
| to other gods. 

Hezekiah, the fifth in descent from Joash, was on 
his mother’s side a grandson of Zechariah the 
prophet. There is some inaccuracy in the statement 
of his age ; from previous dates it seems clear that 
he was but twenty when he came to the throne. His 
love for the ancient religion is shown in the first acts 
of hisreign. Young, ardent, and full of zeal for God, 
he reopened the gates of the temple, which had been 
closed by Ahaz, and repaired and cleansed the build- 
ing. The prophets, Micah and Isaiah, had great in- 
fluence with him, and were his advisers and helpers 
in the work of restoration and reformation he had 
begun. Here again we see what can be accomplished 
by the young, when the purpose of life is true and 
ennobling, and a sense of accountability to God gives 
force and energy to carry forward whatever i8 under- 
taken in his service. Hezekiah appears to have been 
| tae finest type of manhood that ever occupied the 








throne of the Hebrew nation. David and Solomon 
are illustrious names, but the stains that blot and 
disfigure the lives of both were happily escaped by 
the good king Hezekiah. This may be in part ac- 
counted for by the higher standard of character 
which was gradually developed among the people, 
and the softening influence of the later prophets, 
whose messages were more in the direction of en- 
couragement to trust in the Lord and walk in the 
ways of peace and righteousness, than had been the 
sterner seers of the early time. 

In the first year of his reign. The first effort made 
in the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
was the one of all others the most needed. To get 
the people interested in the worship of God, and 
cleanse and purify the temple, was to make the work 
of governing them easier. 

He brought in the priests and Levites. To these was 
committed the temple service, the priests minister- 
ing at the altar,and the Levites standing as gate- 
keepers, and as musicians, and having general care 
of the temple. The trumpets, however, belonged 
only to the priests (Smith). 

Sanctify yourselves and sanctify the house of the Lord. 
This was said to the Levites only, and it was import- 
ant that the temple should be cleansed and purified 
before the priests could minister at the altar. The 
regulations for this purifying were very strict. 

Our fathers have trespassed. This is an acknowl- 
edgment of the defection of the people, and an ur- 
gent reason for the work of restoration to go forward. 

The wrath of God. Here the king lays all the mis- 
fortunes that have befallen the nation to this neylect 
of the religious duties which they had been in- 
structed in, aud hence they had been carried in cap- 
tivity, having lost the favor of God,—not that God 
had forsaken them, but they had turned away from 
serving him, and become an easy prey to the in- 
vader. 

The Lord hath chosen you. It was the Lord that 
had directed the fathers of the nation in the begin- 
ning of their career as a people, and it was for them 
to be faithful in carrying out the Divine will and pur- 
pose. 


Fidelity to the teachings and precepts of parents 
is perhaps the best definition of dutifulness. 

To respond promptly to the requirements of a 
higher power, or to a judgment superior to our own, 
is dutifulness in its truest sense, and if every-day du- 
ties and every-day actions and thoughts were ordered 
and executed from such a standpoint, there would be 
but few offenders. We would plainly see and know 
our duty, and earnestly try to fulfill it. 

Reverence is closely allied to dutifulness. We 
must have reverence for existing laws before we can 
become dutiful members of society or dutiful citi- 
zens, and the reverential spirit has a sure reward in 
the happy consciousness of duty performed. 

Hezekiah, the good king, was faithful to the laws 
and customs of King David, and followed the man- 
date of an obedient and loving heart in urging re- 
form upon his people. “ Now it is in my heart to 
make a covenant with the Lord,” etc.,and he exacted 
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many good things of the sons of Israel, that they 
should serve the Lord as instruments of wisdom and 
earnestness. 

Never neglect the promptings to good actions. 
Never allow a good suggestion in your heart to go 
unexecuted. Every such shifting of opportunity 
weakens the springs of good intention, and it is due 
to humanity, due to our own advancement, that we 
reverently and dutifully obey our finer instincts. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Hezekiah, “ the good king,” is the fifth in descent 
from Joash, whose good beginning under the guar- 
dianship of the aged high-priest, Jehoiada,formed the 
subject of our former study. His apostacy, after the 
decease of his wise counsellor, only shows how weak 
he was, and ready to be carried away by the pomp 
and vanity of the idolatry by which he was sur- 
rounded. Weare hardly prepared for a succession 
of good kings from one whose reign closed so disas- 
trously for the worship of Jehovah. Amaziah, Uz- 
ziah, and Jotham, who followed him successively, 
raised the kingdom to its former dignity and pros- 
perity. Isaiah began his prophetic ministry during 
this period. Ahaz, who succeeded Jotham, turned 
his back upon all that had been the glory of the na- 
tion, and rejecting the religion of his people, sought 
to make Jerusalem the rival of the capital cities of 
Assyria. 

Hezekiah was the son and successor of Ahaz, and 
as we have before seen in following the history of 
the Hebrew people, the son labors to undo the evils 
of the father. Doubtless his prophet-grandfather, 
Zechariah, had helped to mould his character in the 
right direction, and the influence of Isaiah, perhaps 
the greatest of all the prophets of Judah, had 
strengthened and encouraged his good intentions 
and noble aspirations for the welfare and develop- 
ment of the nation, so that he was counted the most 
illustrious sovereign who succeeded to the throne of 
David. 

Geikie, in his “ Hours with the Bible,” writes of 
him: “His tender, religious sensibility, and poetic 
genius,—the first instance of the latter since David,— 
are seen in the hymn which he composed after his 
recovery from almost mortal sickness. His love of 
culture displayed itself in his zeal for the preserva- 
tion of the religious writings of his nation, of which 
their literature to a great extent consisted. Descended 
apparently on his mother’s side from Zechariah, the 
favorite prophet of Uzziah, he inherited a lofty en- 
thusiasm for the ancient faith. In direct contrast to 
his father, who had zealously favored every thing 
Assyrian, Hezekiah gave himself passionately to 
whatever was national, and devoted his life to the 
restoration of the worship of Jehovah, and the puri- 
fication of the land from the heathenism which Ahaz 
had introduced. The“ Law” was his guiding star in 
public and private. The prophets were his honored 
and cherished counsellors. As intelligent and re- 
fined as he was humble and godly, he first took 
measures to collect and arrange the Sacred Books. A 
royal commission, appointed by him, gathered from 
the lips of the people of both Israel and Judah the 
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materials which now form the Book of Proverbs, or 
transcribed them from ancient manuscripts. Jewish 
tradition ascribes to him, further, the collecting of 
the Prophecies of Isaiah and the preservation of Ec- 
clesiastes and Canticles, nor was his reign unmarked 
by a brilliant literature of its own, for, besides the 
writings of contemporary prophets, various psalms 
of this period still survive in the Canon, and speak 
of an intellectual activity which must have shown 
itself in every direction. Without oppress- 
ing the people, his wise and upright rule kept his 
treasury always full, and his palace boasted of stores 
of spices and costly oil. Jewish tradition magnify- 
ing his fame and merits in after years, fancied he 
must have been the promised Messiah. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


THE CROWN OF PEACE. 
We are told in the Scriptures of Truth to “ mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 

There is much in this beautiful world to admire and 
to adore the great Giver of all good for,—his many 
blessings bestowed upon us, who “giveth rain upon 
the earth, and sendeth waters upon the fields,” that 
it may bring forth in its season things needful for our 
temporal wants. He also gives us of his free spirit, 
to exercise all hé requires at our hands, and if faith- 
ful to obey, doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with him, we may attain to a state of per- 
fection, so as to be able to say with the beloved 
Apostle Paul, at the close: “I am now ready to be 
offered; the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have finished my course, I have fought the good 
fight, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me atthat day: and not 
to me only, but to all that love his appearing.” 

This crown of peace is given to all who walk up- 
rightly through life, letting nothing, neither heights 
nor depths, principalities, nor powers, things pesent, 
nor to come, nor any other creature, separate them 
from the love of God, which supports all who trust 
in him through the chequered scenes of this life, and 
in the life to come will unite them with the spirits of 
just men made perfect which are written in heaven. 

REBECCA PRICE. 

Maryland, Fifth month, 1891. 


We do not get our best vision of heaven, we do 
not feel ourselves surrounded as the apostles did by 
a great cloud of witnesses, when we simply hear or 
read some good book, or meet in the church to listen 
to discourses and to exchange pleasant salutations. 
No: it was a martyr who saw the heavens open and 
the Son of God standing on the right hand of God. 
It is when we have borne submissively some dread- 
ful sorrow that we see the golden ladder reaching 
upward, as did Perpetua from the darkness of the 
dungeon ; when we have given ourselves to some 
great work, and wrought it, by God's help and the 
inspiration of his spirit, triumphantly to the end, 
that the vision is granted us.—R. S. Storrs. 
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WATERING THE HILLS. 


‘He watereth the hills from his chambers.’’—Psalms 104 : 13. 


OH, the rippling and the foaming, 
Failing not from dawn till gloaming, 
Where the rapids are descending, as for ages they have 
done ; 
On each downward platform taking 
Just a moment's rest, then breaking 
Into sweet, enchanting laughter at the gleeful triumph 
won; 
All the latent echoes waking 
With the fun! 


Sweeping from their rocky portal, 
Robed at once in light immortal, 

Bringing inlinite revealings from the silences profound ; 
How the little eddies whiten, 

longer reacl 


And the brighten, 


As the showers of brilliant ops on their 
slopes rebound ; 
gems that |] 


All ar 


Falling into ighten 


ound 
When the sunbeams come unbidden 
To 


the waters 


behold the marvel hidden, 


take them « iptive, 
ment white 


But the 


On the brink the m« glisten, 


sses 
And the grasses stoop to listen 


To the never-ending music of the waters flashing by ; 


Overhead the elm-trees stately, 


In their hearts rejoicing greatly 
» springs of welcome coolness that beneath 
strongholds lie, 
Spread their myriad leaves sedately 


lo the sky 


When at night the stars assemble 
In the far blue 
At their own reflected spl ndor, on the torrent borne 


heavens, and tremble 


away, 
Then the laughing waves discover 
How the moon—earth’s timid lover 
Watches for the perfect mirror they have broken in 
their play; 
Watches 


with the stars above her 


Till the day. 


Through all seasons’ varied phases, 
Still the waters speak their praises 
Of the Power that sweeps them onward, in their full- 
ness to the deep; 
All their rush and tumult guiding, 
For each drop a path dividing, 
far-ofl of 
place shall keep ; 
And at } 


Till in breadths ocean, each its destined 


ast. in calm subsiding, 
Fall asleep. 
Mary Rowles, in Sunday Magazine. 


| 
| 
| 


Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience, 
| and very soon your conscience will be illumined by 
| the radiance of God.—Jewish Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 30, 1891. 


A CHANGE COMPLETED. 
THERE was One matter of procedure in the Yearly 
Meeting the present year which may have passed 
without the full notice it deserved. It marked what 
seems to us to be the completion of a change which 
has been going on in our Yearly Meeting for a num- 
ber of years, and which—as just suggested—appears 
to be now entirely accomplished. This is the estab- 
lishment of the full equality of the two branches of 
the meeting, and their formation as one body. To 
all intents and purposes Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
now consists of two equal and codrdinate branches, 
one held by the men, the other by the women. The 
title which has been given to women’s meeting, of 
the “ Yearly Meeting of Women Friends,’ has be- 
*come a misnomer; it is properly Women’s Branch of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The particular step taken this year, and which 
completes the procedure by which the Yearly Meet- 
ing has become a united body, with two equal cham- 
bers, was the sending by the men of the minute ap- 
pointing a financial committee over to the women, 
and their addition of a number of women to the com- 
mittee. This never was done before. For several 
years it has been usual to submit to the women the 
nomination made by the men’s committee for Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting the coming year, but the 
examination of the Treasurer’s accounts, etc., has 
been performed by men’s meeting alone. There now 
remains no business of the Yearly Meeting, we be- 
lieve, in which the united action of both branches is 
not required, in order to render it complete. 

Under these circumstances it may very properly 
be considered whether it is not desirable to define 
more distinctly in the Book of Discipline the manner 
in which the yearly meeting is constituted, and the 
equal relations of its two branches. The older usage 
was very different from that which we have now 
reached. Women’s meetings for business, in the So- 
ciety as it existed in the beginning of the present 
century, were more nominal than real. Their share 
in the Society’s affairs was practically very small. 
Even now, in England, all business of importance is 
done by the men, and we find in a lively and inter- 
esting article by Jane E. Newman, in the latest issue 
of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, a clue to the manuer 
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adequate to pay the expense. It would be proper, we 


in which the women members—very naturally—re- 
gard the situation. She says: 

“But where the women’s meeting (and we have known 
more than one) is chiefly occupied with reading aloud ex- 
tracts from the Book of Discipline, to fill up the time till 
men Friends come out, some reform is certainly needed. 
If women Friends are to have a meeting, they ought to try 
and make it worth holding. Their time is as valuable as 
that of men Friends.” 

The thought amongst us has been that our mem- 
bers were not divided in their rights by a line of sex. 


| This has been more and more fully recognized in prac- 


tice as time went by, and the equality of the women’s 
meetings has been steadily approached. In those 
yearly meetings (Genesee, Ohio, and Illinois) where 
the business is transacted in joint session, this equal- 
ity is reached by that way. In our yearly meeting, 
even if it were desired, we could not adopt that plan, 
for want of a house large enough to hold all, and it 
would be undesirable, also, because with so large a 
number attending, the conduct of business is ren- 
dered laborious. We have attained the equality of 
the meetings in the way which our circumstances 
pointed out, and it is practically as complete as where 


all the members, without regard to sex, assemble to- 
gether. . 


COLLECTIONS OF MEMORIALS. 

Tue reading of the several excellent memorials of 
deceased Friends, at recent sessions of our Yearly 
Meeting, (Philadelphia), unites with the sense which 
we all have of continuous and serious losses by the 
hand of death, to suggest that there should be a col- 
lection of Memorials issued. Many of those removed 
from amongst us within the past few years have been 
standard-bearers whose faithfulness and long service 
render their memory and their example very pre- 
cious, and a volume containing the accounts which 

their respective monthly meetings have preserved 
concerning them would ba a valuable addition to 
our slender stock of approved Friends’ literature. It 
may be said, we think, with entire safety, that these 
memorials, as they have been sent down to the 
Yearly Meeting from the Representative Committee, 
have been uniformly such as will be acceptable to all. 
Many,—perhaps we should say all,—are in excellent 

form, not only breathing the true spirit of our So- 

ciety, but presented in chaste and impressive lan- 
guage, without affectation or undue use of set phrases. 
They would be, we think, acceptable to many of our 
younger people, who would find in these accounts of 

those who have gone before, a stimulating example 
to a worthy life. 

It is suggested that the publication of the Memo- 
rials in book form is unprofitable, the sales being in- 
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should suggest, for the Representative Committee to 
assume the cost of such an issue entirely. And in 
the disposal of the copies the price to purchasers 
should be made quite moderate, while there should 
be a liberal distribution free of charge to persons 
who felt unable to pay, or who are inquirers concern- 
ing our Society. To the latter class, indeed, we 
might offer with confidence the collections of Mem- 
orials, for as it is in the life of the true Friend that 
principles must show, so these records of the pilgrim- 
ages of consistent and faithful members of the So- 
ciety constitute a practical evidence of their faith 
which cannot but be impressive to any fair-minded 
reader, 


BIRTHS. 

Near Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., Third 
1891, to William P. and H. 
daughter, who is named Fannie Lincoln. 

KIRK.—Near Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., Second 
19, 1891, and Lauretta A. Kirk, a 
daughter, who is named Alice Lauretta. 

WOLLASTON.—On 3d of Fifth 
liam Penn and Anna B. 
named Sara Minerva. 

WOOD. First 
24th, 1891, to Alfred and Elmira Wood, a son, who is named 
Norman. 


KING. 


month 26, Jennie King, a 


month to Samuel J. 


to Wil- 
Wollaston, a daughter, who is 


month, 1891, 


Near Lyle’s, Lancaster Co., Pa., month 


MARRIAGES. 
FINCKEL—NEWPORT.—At Friends’ meeting-house, 
Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., Fifth month 20th, 1891, 
under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Martin L. 
Finckel, Jr., of Germantown, and Jesse E., 
Ellison Newport, of Horsham 


daughter of 


DEATHS. 


FARQUHAR On Second 


Brownsville, Pa 


22d, 1891, near 
. Hannah Ann Farquhar, in the 5sth year 
daughter of the late Joel and Mary Walker of 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

HAMPTON.—Fourth month 6th, 1891, at her home in 


Devereaux, Jackson county, Michigan, Rachel B., 


month 


of her age ; 


wife of 
the late Oliver Hampton, aged 83 years; formerly of Dan- 
Sucks county, Pa 

KINSEY. Fourth month 25th, 1891, at his resi- 
dence in Harford county, Md., Elam Kinsey, in the 7sth 
year of his age. 


borough, 


On 


It is fitting that more than a passing notice be given of 
the removal of this aged Friend, whose vacant place in his 
home as well as in Fawn Meeting, causes a cloud of sor- 
He was born Third month 12th, 1814, in 
Lancaster county, Pa. His parents were Seth and Rachel 
Kinsey, members of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Removing to Harford county, Md., the subject of this brief 
notice became a member of Fawn Meeting in 1835, where 


row to cover us. 


he has been a regular attender and exemplary member. 
He was a loving husband and father, a kind and consider- 
ate brother, and a warm and sympathizing friend, his 
kindness of heart and sterling integrity, and his firm ad- 
herence to principle, endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact 

He appeared briefly in the ministry at times, until the 
16th of Second month, 1882, when his gift was acknowl- 
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edged by Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. He became a 
valued and faithful minister, ever upholding the truth as 
it was opened up to him, growing in his gift, and standing 
at last upon advanced ground in spiritual thought, as was 
manifested at times in his public utterances. 

His unfolding of the Scriptures was remarkakle, strip- 
ping from the kernel of truth the husk of symbolism, in 
which it has been preserved and handed down through so 
many ages, and applying it to the spiritual needs of the 
day, as they were opened to his mind. Through weakness of 
body he rarely went beyond the limits of his own quar- 
terly meeting. When near his close he begged of those 
around him not to do anything more to hold him back, 
saying: ‘ and it could truly be said 
death had no sting and the grave no victory,” for 
We 


a steadfastness of faith 


Iam ready to go,” 
of him “* 
we know on what Rock his weary feet were stayed. 
know in whom he trusted, with 
that neither time nor suffering could weaken. And we 
have a well-grounded hope for the realization of the prom- 
ise, ‘‘ In thy presence is fullness of joy, at thy right hand 
pleasures forever more.”’ 

‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.”’ M. F. B 

KNIGHT. Denver, Fifth month 15th, 
1891, John H. Knight, in his 20th year, son of Hartley, 
and grandson of Reeve L. Knight, of Philadelphia. 

LEA.—14th of Fifth month, 1591, at Sandy Spring, Md., 
Deborah A. Lea, wife of Edward Lea, in the 75th year of 


In Colorado, 


her age. 

During fifty-four years of married life, passed in her 
quiet country home, she had been earnestly and conscien- 
tiously employed, seeking some benefit for others rather 
than any favor for herself, and having “ done what she 
could,” most peacefully she entered into rest, breathing, 
“ Thy will be done.” T 

LIVEZEY.—Of diphtheria, 19th of Fifth month, 1591 
at Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., T., daugh- 
ter of T. Ellwood Mary E. Livezey, of 
Gwynedd Monthly and Plymouth Preparative Meeting, in 
her 12th year. 

MEIN.—On Fifth month 
Elizabeth W., widow of Isaac Pearson Mein; 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street. Philadelphia 

WALTON .—In Trenton, N. J., 
of Fifth 1891, 
and daughter of Henry R. and 


Emma 


and members 


21st, 


1891 
a member of 


the evening of 


on Fourth-day, the 13th 


month, Rebecca, wife of William Walton, 


Rachel Fell, formerly of 
Sole bury, 

WING. 
C. and Margaret S. Remington, Philadelphia, Fifth month 
16th, 1591, Dr. Stephen R. Wing, late of Pernambuco, Bra- 


sucks county. 


At the residence of his wife’s parents, John 


zil, aged Ss years. 
PENNOCK MERCER. 

This Friend, who departed this life Fifth month $d 
1591, deserves more than a passing notice. 

He was a worthy elder in Chester Monthly Meeting, 
and held that position very satisfactorily for many years, 
and was looked up to and much respected by all who knew 
him. He always manifested the same kind disposition 
and Christian spirit to all, not only in his home and meet- 
ing, but wherever his lot was cast. 

How much 


but much 


more he is missed in his once pleasant home, which is now 


we miss him in our meeting; 


saddened by his absence. We have the assurance that he 
was prepared to leave his earthly home to enter a happier 
one in heaven ; and while his loss is great to his loved ones 
and friends, we can rejoice in believing to him his depart- 
ure is great gain. A. F. 


Che ster, "a 
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ELIZABETH PAXSON. 
Elizabeth Paxson died at her home in Bristol, on the 
15th of the present month, at the advanced age of eighty- 
six. The large number in attendance at the funeral, 
friends and acquaintances from far and near, who had 
gathered to pay their Jast tribute of respect to the memory 
of the departed one, was a solemn token of the high es- 
timation in which she was held, an estimation that ex- 
panded into reverence. 

She was ready and even eager for the transition which 
call death. Seldom the pale messenger been 
awaited with a more cheerful longing, or been received 
with a more welcome greeting. 


we has 


Her work was done. She 
rested from her labor, and patiently waited for the call to 
a higher and more enduring rest. 

Although she seemed to have a frail organization, yet 
bodily and mentally the vital spark glowed brightly, even 
to life’s extended verge, slowly growing dim. Her end was 
like a ripe fruit, falling naturally. 

Her traits of character had a uniformly moral tone. If 
there was one impulse of her nature that was stronger than 
another, it was the impulse to walk in the right path her- 
self, and to urge others to walk therein with a firm and 
steady step. It was a desire that burned with a perennial 
She believed that the best gift of God to the 
was a sweet, natural goodness. 


flame soul 


Her activity was noble, 
and it had an ennobling influence. Her perception of the 
truth was joined with her desire that it should prevail, and 
this led her to raise her voice for the public ear, a voice 
that had become familiar to many, familiar through a long 
course of years. She was closely wedded to her own 
Friends’ Society, and devoted to its high spiritual purposes, 
yet she evinced a marked toleration towards other relig- 
ious bodies, and recognized the good wherever it was found. 
Rectitude of life was paramount with her. In her view 
worship lodged in duty, and thoughts of the Omnipotent 
were not incongruous with the simple affairs of life. While 
she respected the opinions of others without undue conten- 
tion, she tenaciously held her own, and she felt free to ex- 
press them on all occasions, whether they conformed with 
the popular current or ran counter to that variable stream. 
ro float with the tide was not her mission. 

She believed in living in accordance 


with physical as 
well as moral laws 


in securing health to the body as well 
as health to the soul. 

Her could rejoice with 
those who rejoiced, and utter words of consolation in the 


tearful house of sorrow. She 


sympathies were keen. She 
had encouragement for all 
What was said of Elizabeth Paxson living, 
can appropriately be said here of Elizabeth Paxson dead. 
Her days and years were dedicated to life's noble pur- 


aspiring souls. 


poses, to acts of quiet charity, to words of soothing com- 
fort in the pleading path of humanity, and to that love of 
righteousness which prompted the public expression of her 
soul’s yearning, whereby her own light should lend its 
quickening ray to the light of others. 


She always took a 
fervid 


those social reforms which infold the 
germs of beneficence; and these have felt the prospering 
influence of her act and speech. 


interest in 
The sublime anti-slavery 
work, in the years gone by, commanded her lips, and was 
furthered by her unremitting help. She was ever ready 
to encourage women to assert and maintain their just priv- 
ileges in all directions, and to bring into the province of 
duty and development, of culture, education, and practical 
affairs, all the powers and capacities which the Creator has 
bestowed upon them. She would have had the benign an- 
gel of peace spread its snowy wings over the globe, and 
gather “all nations, kindreds, tongues, and people” 
within its fraternal scope, in blissful recognition of the di- 
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vine law of love. She would have had all men walk in 
faithful accord with the salutary principle of temperance, 
whose healthful sway would do so much towards eliminat- 
ing a deadly foe to the good of society and the joy of man- 
kind. She would have had the fixed star of religion so il- 
luminate the hearts of men that it would shine clearly in 
their daily lives with unfading ray, making their duties 
always desirable and their desires forever dutiful. With 
Pope she could exclaim : 
“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

The aged Friend has gone to her rest and her reward. 
She was a good woman, actuated by the love of right. 
Nothing higher can be said than this. They 
that cover all, like the first eulogy on things 
that they were good.” 

Bristol, 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1891 
Tue Yearly Meeting began on Seventh-day morning, 
the 23d inst., with the usual meeting of ministers and 
elders, sessions being held in the morning and after- 
noon. Visiting Friends present were as follows: 
Sunderland P. Gardner and his wife, Annette, of 
Farmington, N. Y.; Charlotte W. Cocks, of Mendon, 
N. Y.; Isaac Wilson and his wife, Ruth, of Bloom- 
field, Ontario, Canada ; and Ellison Newport, of Hors- 
bam, and Robert Hatton, of Philadelphia, in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 

There was a large attendance of members of New 
York Yearly Meeting and others, the number lodged 
at the meeting-house and school buildings being 
larger than ever before. As a natural result, the 
meetings were begun with more than usual interest, 
and the prevailing feeling is decidedly encouraging. 

The First-day School Association began its ses- 
sions on Seventh-day evening. The second session 
was held on Second-day evening. During these much 
of the routine business was disposed of, and then the 
reading of the epistles was taken up. The epistles 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were read on Sey- 
enth-day evening, and those from Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Genesee on Second-day eveniug. On 
both occasions these called forth many and earn- 
est remarks, showing a deep interest in the work 
throughout the Society, and generally indicating an 
earnest desire that the work should be advanced 
with courage and patient endeavor. 

The religious meetings on First-day were occa- 
sions of great interest and the houses in New York 
and Brooklyn were filled to their capacity. Some 
notes of the sermons will be included in the report 
next week. 

The sessions of the Yearly Meeting on Second- 
day were also of more than usual interest, especially 
in the men’s meeting. A concern for more aggressive 
work in spreading the views and sustaining the or- 
ganization of our Society was opened by Samuel B 
Haines in the afternoon session, and so general and 
earnest was the interest in the subject that it occu- 
pied the greater part of the session. Many Friends, 
old and young, spoke on the question, and all with a 
general harmony in the belief that the time had 
come for us to go forward. Some extracts from the 
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remarks on this occasion will be made for next 
week’s report. 

On First-day evening the Philanthropic Gommit- 
tee held a public session devoted to Temperance and 
Tobacco. It was to hold another public session on 
Third-day evening, devoted to Prison Reform and 
the Education of the Colored People of the South. 
It was also expected that on Fourth-day evening 
there would be a public session of the new commit- 
tee to consider plans for work during the coming 
year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN WARRINGTON QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


We left home the morning after the adjournment of | 


our (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting, on our way to 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, by way of Harrisburg. 
Levi L. Benson joined us at Downingtown. The 
country was beautiful in the freshness of springtime, 
and the ride very enjoyable. At Harrisburg we took 
the Cumberland Valley railroad, going as far as Me- 
chanicsburg, where we waited three hours far con- 
nection to Dillsburg, which was quite tedious. We 
arrived near 5 o’clock, and were glad to be met and 
taken to the house of John T. and Sarah Myers, 
where we met friends from Adams county, and found 
refreshing rest and kindly care, as everywhere in our 
journeying. William Cook came into the town First- 
day morning to take us to Warrington, about nine 
miles distant. We passed in sight of and through 
Baren’s Valley; the South Mountain range in view, 
and Round Top in the distance,—seeing some fine 
land and a beautiful country. As we came within a 
few miles of the meeting (Warrington), the road was 
lined with carriages,—coming from a distance, includ- 
ing Harrisburg, and a range of twenty miles or more, 
—vehicles having all been engaged, they said, for 
“the Quaker meeting.” The ancient stone house is 
in good repair, the date 1769 on one end, though the 
other is still older. It is quite large and will accom- 
modate several hundred people, but not half who had 
assembled, many having come for a “ gala day,” to 
meet their friends, and from curiosity; many, also, 
seekers after Truth, who gathered with us in the si- 
lence, and were very attentive to the spoken word, 
seeming loath to separate, though the hour was late. 
We trust some good seed was sown. Many mothers 
came with their infants, and fathers with older chil- 
dren, and we could but feel regretful that the old 
house is only opened once or twice in the year, when 
there were so many to come. There are very few 
Friends in that vicinity, yet with a living faith might 
there not bea center which would draw together a 
little band of worshipers? is the query which often 
arises in other localities than this. 

The meeting-house is situated in a fine grove, 
affording refreshing shade for man and beast. It is 
many years since a regular meeting was held there. 
We thought it would be an advantage for the monthly 
meeting having charge of these appointments to have 
a committee, ora few persons, to stand at the doors 
to seat those who assembled, and invite them in, as 
many are accustomed to such attention in the 





churches, and might feel a hesitancy to come forward. 
Such care would have a tendency also to the early 
quieting of the meeting, and prove effective for good. 

We dined at Annie Garrettson’s, an elderly Friend 
afew miles distant, who was not able to get out to 
meeting. She was surrounded by her children; we 
called at her son Abel’s, enjoying a pleasant hour in 
his family, then went on to Isaac and Caroline Wor- 
ley’s to lodge. Cyrus S. and Letitia B. Griest had 
met us at Warrington, taking us in charge, and are 
still (a little later) kindly caring for us. We went 
to their home in Adams county next day, and com- 
menced that afternoon visiting the many kind 
friends so pleasantly related and favorably circum- 
stanced in Monallen Meeting, the Griests, Kosers, 
Tysons, Wrights, Harrises, Cooks, Garrettsons, and 
others, among whom we mingled socially and in re- 
ligious fellowship, feeling it good to be there. 

On Fourth-day we attended their monthly meet- 
ing. All met together for business. A school is held 
in one end of the house, and it was very cordial to 
our feelings to have the children come in with us. 
They bear with them the fresh, young life,—the 
ground ready to be tilled,—affording inspiration in the 
hope of the coming harvest, trusting we may be ever 
so watchful and receptive that they may gain from 
us and we from them. After meeting the Preparative 
Select meeting was held, which we attended, grateful 
to be incorporated with the little company in their 
travail for Truth. 

On Fifth-day evening there was an appointed meet- 
ing in the Methodist church at Bendersville, which 
was largely attended. There was a quiet, attentive 
audience, and we trust an instructive season. Levi 
desired parlor meetings as opportunity opened, and 
several were held, the neighbors coming gladly, and 
grateful for closer mingling in religious fellowship. 

On Sixth-day morning, the 22d, we left the home 
of our kind friends C. and L. B. Griest, where we had 
lodged since our arrival, they going with us in a car- 
riage ride of nearly thirty miles to Pipe Creek. The 
country through which we have traveled has been 
very dry and dusty, the farmers finding it difficult to 
plough and get corn planted, yet the general appear- 
ance is that of verdure and productiveness. There is 
a good promise for fruit, and much highly cultivated 
land. The locust trees, which are abundant, were 
shedding their perfume by the way, flowers bloom- 
ing, lending the charm of culture to the natural 
beauty of the scenery around, interspersed as it is 
with mountains, hills,and valleys. We drove through 
Gettysburg and the National Park, through the ceme- 
tery, where the remains of so many lie who fell in 
those days of fearful conflict. It was impossible to 
have formed any conception of the extent of ground 
covered in those engagements without seeing how 
wide-spread they really were, and though we did not 
pursue half the drives leading around therein, we 
caught distant views of monuments reared by differ- 
ent States and regiments on the mountain sides and 
in the valleys, many of which we passed in close 
proximity. Sad associations clustered amid these 
scenes, yet there is comfort in the thought of it all 
being embraced in a nation’s struggle towards the 





right and the light, dearly bought experience, yet all 
in the process of development. We ate our lunch on 
one of the tables in the Park amid the rocks, while 
our faithful horses were refreshed in stables adjacent, 
and pursued our way, strengthened for the journey. It 
was very warm,though clouds obscured the brightness 
of the sun, which was a great favor. We had a fine 
view from Little Round Top of the surrounding 
country. After crossing Mason and Dixon’s line we 
entered Carroll county, Maryland, passed through 
Harney and Taneytown, (we had crossed Conowingo 
Creek earlier and afterward Pipe Creek), and as we 
came nearer our destination found highly cultivated 
farms and homes. Large, fine barns are characteris- 
tic of most of the country through which we have 
traveled. The clouds thickened and rain threatened ; 
so much were refreshing showers desired that we had 
felt willing for a rainy day in this journey, yet were 
very thankful to escape the storm, arriving just in 
its commencement at the comfortable shelter of Pem- 
berton and Annie E. Wood’s hospitable home, and 
finding a night’s rest beneath its roof so refreshing. 
This morning we came into the town,—Union Bridge, 
—where we are now visiting in the bome of Solomon 
and Sarah Ann Shepherd, near where the quarterly 
meeting will be held. L. H. P. 
Fifth month 23d, 1891. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THE DISCIPLINE. 


In the discussion of the need of a revision of the 


Book of Discipline of our Yearly Meeting, it may be | 
well to state a few facts which concern the matter | 
| Tus meeting was held at the usual time at Hopewell, 


generally, and which are of interest, without regard 
to the question of present revision. 

1. There is no Discipline strictly and exactly 
common to all our yearly meetings. 
its own. 


tails they do vary considerably. There are, in fact, 


seven Disciplines among our body of Friends in the | 


United States. 

2. The first printed Bock of Discipline of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting was issued in 1797, by order 
of the meeting. 
the rules which had from time to time been adopted. 
But the first revised and systematically arranged 
Discipline of this yearly meeting was that of 1806. 
Since then there has been no orderly revision of the 
Book in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


3. Comparing the Book of 1806 with that last is- 


sued, (1888), the number of changes which have been | 


made from time to time will be found quite large. 
An entire chapter,on Women’s Meetings, has been 
omitted. The chapters on Representative Commit- 
tee and on Marriage have been changed throughout, 
—the latter being changed more than once. Two 
new chapters, both short, on Resignations and Secret 
Societies, have been added. In several chapters, 
words, clauses, and paragraphs have been omitted. 
4. It is stated in our present edition (1888),—as 
in the issues preceding it,—that the changes since 
1806 have been indicated by affixing the dates when 
the changes were made. Thie, however, could not 
be done where matter was omitted, and there are 





Each one has | 
In essentials they do not vary, but in de- | 


It was a compilation, simply, of | 
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several other alterations, including some of added 
matter, which are not marked with the year. 

5. Altogether, the number of separate and dis- 
tinguishable amendments since 1806 number about 
sixty,—this being exclusive of the two chapters 
added, the one chapter omitted, and those (two) 
which have been revised throughout. Considering 
these, it may be said that the changes since 1806 
amount to at least one hundred. 

6. Illinois Yearly Meeting at the time of its 
formation, adopted of course its own Discipline. The 
other five yearly meetings have all revised their 
Book of Discipline throughout, as is now proposed to 
be done in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—some of 
them more than once. Baltimore revised in 1843 and 
1858. New York revised a few years ago. Genesee 
revised in 1843, and again in 1885. Indiana, after 
several changes of importance, revised about 1872. 
(Ohio’s time of revision the present writer cannot 
now give.) 

In the revision by Genesee, above alluded to, in 
1885, the work was effected with great concord of 
feeling and apparent satisfaction. A statement of 
the method adopted was made in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, by a member of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing, in the issue of Twelfth month 31, 1887, and it ap- 
peared that when the proposed revision, (after care- 
ful consideration by a committee for a year), came 
before the yearly meeting it was “ adopted without a 
dissenting voice.” J. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Va. The meeting on Seventh-day, while not so 
large, was a season of spiritual refreshment. Al- 
though many who formerly were standard-bearers 
have passed away, their places were filled with 
others who we hope will be willing to take up the 
mantle laid down by those who have passed on toa 
higher life. The meeting on First-day was as usual 
quite large, many in attendance not members. The 
large stone house was well filled, although there were 
many who did not come expecting to enter the 
house to enjoy the spiritual feast that was in store 
for us. Our meeting was highly favored with the 
company of our esteemed friend Isaac Wilson, of 
Bioomfield, Canada. After a season of comparative 


| silence, he arose with the language of the Master to 


Peter: “I will give unto thee the keys of the King- 
dom,” enlarging upon and explaining most beauti- 
fully and clearly the subject of his thoughts, illus- 
trating the life and character of Jesus as the leader 
of men. If we will unlock the door of our hearts we 
will receive a portion of the same spirit with which 
he was favored to perform the acts of his life on 
earth. His touching appeal to the young to lay aside 
the vanities of life and seek after and follow the 
divine impressions as manifested upon their minds, 
was feelingly handed forth, and we trust will be as 
good seed sown upon good ground to bring forth 
fruit many fold. 

Our friend I. W., touchingly supplicated the Di- 
vine Father for a continuance of his loving care and 
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protection, although we may often be found trans- 
gressing and wandering from the true fold. His dis- 
course was listened to with marked attention, and 
much unity was expressed after the close of the 
meeting, by many not members of our Society. 

The meeting on Second-day was much more se- 
lect, and gathered into a solemn silence, which betok- 
ened the Overshadowing Presence. I. W. again ad- 
dressed the meeting; quoting the lamentation of the 
Master: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how I would have 
gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not.” The enlargement 
and explanation upon the subject were truly edify- 
ing and instructive. The meeting was also accepta- 
bly addressed by our friends William Williams and 
Jesse Hoge. At the close of the public meeting, the 
members convened in joint session in one end of the 
house, to transact the regular business of the Quar- 
terly Meeting. The reading of the usual queries, Ist, 
in regard to the attendance of meetings, showed some 
short-comings in the attendance of mid-week meet- 
ings, also several omitted meetings, owing largely to 


inclement weather and almost impassable roads the | 


past winter and in the early spring. The query rela- 
tive to love, tale-bearing, etc., brought out loving, 
tender counsel from several Friends. The meeting 
closed with a universal feeling that we had been 
bountifully fed from the Master’s table, and had en- 


joyed a true spiritual feast. 
* * 7 


—The following is gleaned from a letter received | 


by a Friend in this city from our friend Levi L. Ben- 
s0n : 

“The meeting at Warrington, on the 17th, was 
largely attended, and it is believed that the words of 
Truth found deep lodgment in many minds. Labor 
in the true gospel ought to be extended at that place, 


for I am sure there is soil there which, ifthe true | 
seed of the kingdom is sown and nurtured, will | 


bring forth a hundred fold to the glory of God. Mon- 
allen Monthly Meeting was held on the 20th, with 
large attendance and very lively interest. I came to 
this settlement Second-day morning, and have been 
very busy in gospel labor, visiting families and hold- 
ing meetings, seeking to be instant in season and out 
of season, obeying the command: ‘In the morning 


sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy | 
hand, for thou knowest not which will prosper, | 
whether this or that.’ In my labors at this place I | 


find no cause for discouragement, for I find a very 


general hungering for the true bread of the kingdom, | 


and a thirsting for the water of life. To-day I start 


for Pipe Creek to visit Friends there, hold some | 


meetings among them, and attend the Quarterly 
Meeting to be beld on Second-day next. I will then 
pursue my prospect in Bedford county, spending 
nearly a week with the dear Friends in that part, 
and then I think I shall feel at liberty to return to 
my home to remain with my dear family for a month 
or two.” 


—A temperance conference under care of the 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, was held 
at Concordville, on the 17th instant. The house was 
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Norristown, West Chester, and all parts of Chester 
and Delaware counties. Isaac Roberts, of Norristown, 
spoke on the subject of temperance for an hour, 
quietly and forcibly, expressing much concern about 
the growth of the liquor habit amongst the people, 
especially the young. The subject was further dis- 
cussed by Joseph Powell, Allan Flitcraft, Lewis 
Palmer, Isabella G. Shortlidge, and others. 

—The Yearly Meeting’s (Philadelphia) Committee 
on Isolated Membership met on Seventh-day last, the 
23d instant, there being a desire among its members 
to organize its work in good time. Howard M. Jen- 
kins desired to be excused from further service as 
Clerk, and Elizabeth Lloyd, (address, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa.), was appointed. She 
will correspond with the different monthly meetings, 
and procure as early as practicable, a collected list of 
their absent members, in order to compile and ar- 
range them. The work of the committee, though 
not perfected heretofore, has had some effect, proba- 
bly in calling the attention of the monthly meetings 
to the necessity of keeping more carefully their lists 
of members, and also awakening an interest in the 
subject in other yearly meetings. 


FINANCE REPORT, PHILADELPHIA Y. M. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The committee appointed to examine and settle 
the Treasurer’s account nearly all met and performed 
the service. On comparing the vouchers with his 
account they were found correct, with a balance due 


| the Yearly Meeting of $5,667.67, which is on deposit 


with the Fidelity Trust and Safe Deposit Co. of 
Philadelphia, to the credit of Thomas J. Husband, 
Treasurer. The receipts and expenditures for the 
past year have heen : 
Fifth month 15, 1890. 

Salance due the Yearly Meeting, 
Fifth month 13, 1891, 

Quotas received from the quarterly and 

half-year’s meetings, 2,500.00 

One year’s interest on $1,200 mortgage, 60.00 
Interest on balance in bank, 108.06 


$8,600.19 

Pd. on ord’s Representative Com., $ 903.34 
Educational 1,794.47 
Temperance - 155.41 

First-day School “ 57.60 

Ed’n Col. People, “ 3.85 

George School, “ 17.85 $2,932.52 


$5,667.67 

The Sarah Zane legacy of $1,200 is invested in a 
bond and mortgage on city property, all the matured 
interest on which has been paid. 

The Deborah Foreman legacy of $285, together 
with $54.65 accumulated interest is deposited in the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund. The interest on this 
legacy is only subject to orders drawn by the Stand- 
ing Committee of women’s meeting. 

This committee recommend that the sum of $2,500 
be raised for the ensuing year, and propose the 
name of Thomas J. Husband for Treasurer ; they also 


Balance due Yearly Meeting, 
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propose the names of Joseph C. Turnpenny, 813 
Spruce St., and Annie Caley Dorland, 1507 Centen- 
nial avenue, for Correspondents for the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The second annual report of the Trustees of the 
Bequest of John M. George, deceased, which is hereto 
appended, has been examined and fouud correct. 
The bonds and mortgages were submitted to us, and 
found to be in amount as therein stated, $224,200. 
The balance of money not invested, $16,412.19, is de- 
posited with the Land Title and Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia, to the credit of the Trustees of the Bequest 
of John M. George, deceased, to be drawn only on 
the joint signature of four of the Trustees. The se- 
curities are kept in a special box, deposited in the 
safe deposit vaults of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives, etc., accessible by Alfred Moore 
and Joseph T. Bunting, Trustees, jointly. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Isaac C, MARTINDALE, 
Estuer L. HALLOWELL, 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 14th, 1891. 


Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the Be- 
quest of John M. George, deceased : 
Fifth month 10, 1890. 
of and our 
hands, reported to the Yearly Meeting 


Balance securities cash in 
of 1890, and approved by the Auditing 
Committee, 

Fifth month 1, 1891. 


Interest on deposits, 


$229,525.80 


3 112.54 
Interest on Mortgages from 5th 

Mo. 10, 1890, to date, 11,209.07 
Total receipts, income, for year, $11,321.61 
We have expended on ac- 

count of income, the fol- 

lowing sums: 
Clerk’s salary, $200.00 
Prem. on mtge. bought, 25.00 
Rent safe deposit box, 5.00 
Incidentals, 5.2% 


Net income for the year, $ 11,086.39 


Balance in hands of Trustees, $240,612.19 
The above balance consists of 
bonds and mortgages, 
Cash, 


$24,200.00 
16,412.19 
——— $240,612.19 
And is composed of : 
Principal, 
Cash, 


$216,826.61 
23,685.58 
$240,612.19 
Fifth month 10, 1890, mortgages to the 
amount of $15,400 have been paid off, of which 
$14,500 has been reinvested by the Trustees. All in- 
terest due up to Fifth month 1, 1891, has been col- 
lected, except $30. 
[Signed by] Alfred Moore, Franklin W. Hallowell, 
Edward Atkinson, Joseph T. Bunting, Thomas Baker, 
Bennett S. Walton, David Masters, Trustees. 


Since 


Ler us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those which never 
happen.— Lowell. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 


A St. THomas, (Ontario, Canada), journal of Fifth month 
15, says: “ Fifty years ago James Pound and Rebecca 7Za- 
vitz were married in Welland county, Ont., and last even- 
ing a number of friends had the privilege of being present 
at the anniversary of the event, the celebration being 
gotten up by some of their children and neighbors around 
By request, Edward G. Schooley took charge of the order 
of exercises, and after a few appropriate opening remarks 
called upon Edgar Haight to re-read the marriage certitic« 
of one-half a century old, and according to the custor 

among members of the Society of Friends, James and Re- 
becca Pound aflixed their signatures thereto and all t! 

others present did the An 
poem was read by Tryphena P. Way; a number of brief 


same as witnesses. origina 
addresses of congratulations were made and reminiscen 


told of early days in Elgin county. Several letters w: 


read from absent brothers and sisters, and an essay 
honor of the memorable occasion was read, followed by 
address and presentation by Asa Pound, of a good substan 
tial cane to the father, and a pair of spectacles to tl! 
mother from their children, while the grand-children cor 
tributed a pair of spectacles to the aged bridegroom, a1 
cuff buttons and brooch to the bride of years ago. TT! 
presentations proved a complete surprise, and it was som 
time before the aged couple could collect thoughts to fu 
express their deep feelings of surprise and gratitude f 
At a later hour r 
freshments were served, and the visitors left with many 
expressions of satisfaction and of good wishes for James 


and 


these acts of love and remembrance. 


Rebecca.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

AT the sixth annual meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Ati 
letic Association of Pennsylvania, held on the University 
grounds, in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day last, Swarth 
more again won the championship cup, securing 58 points 
to 43 for the University of Pennsylvania, 8 for Lafayett 
5 for Dickinson, and 3 Lehigh. The students wer 
much gratified with their victory, and on Third-day even 
ing held an informal celebration at the College. 


for 


The annual contest for the President’s Prizes in ora 
tory in the Sophomore and Freshmen classes, was held on 
Fourth-day evening last. According to the rules, twelve 
speakers, six from each class, were chosen by the judges 
from the whole number of competing The 
speakers and their subjects were as follows: Alberta ( 
Wilson, ’94, Canada, “ John Bright;” E. Pusey Passmor 
93, Maryland, “The South’s Race Problem;’ Dora A 
Gilbert, 93, Pennsylvania, “‘Character—Its Growth and 
Development ;’’ Harriet S. Kent, ’94, Pennsylvania, “* The 
Conception of Liberty;” Edwin P. Bond, 94, Massachu 
setts, ‘The Evils of Unrestricted Immigration ;” Mabe! 
Washburn, ‘94, Pennsylvania, “ Nationalism ;’’ Edward 
W. Hart, ’93, Pennsylvania, “ Peace on Earth ;” John L 
Carver, '93, Pennsylvania, “A Conception of Liberty ;’ 
Gertrude C. Brosius, 94, Pennsylvania, **The Empress Jo- 
sephine;” Charles S. Hallowell, ’93, Colorado, ‘The Atti- 
tude of the Russian Government toward Political Exiles ;’ 
Jewell Flower, 94, Massachusetts, “The Future of the 
Negro ;” Frederick H. Cocks, New York, “ The American 
Indian.” The judges were Professors Smith, Price, Hoad 
ley, Furman, and Florence Yost Humphries. The five 
prizes were awarded to Gertrude Brosius, Frederick Cocks, 
Pusey Passmore, Mabel Washbura, and Alberta Wilson 
The prizes are each an order for ten dollars’ worth of 
books, to be selected by the winners. The offer is made by 


orations. 





onth 


Za- 


President-elect Foulke, who took up the plan of Dr. Ma- 
gill, who founded the prizes. 

—The only changes upon the corps of instructors for 
next year will be among the assistants to the professors. 
John H. Humphries, a graduate of Cornell, will succeed 
Mary D. Pratt, resigned, assistant in mathematics ; John 
C, Gifford, an ex-member of the class of ’90, will succeed 
Jennie F. Waddington, resigned, as assistant in natural 
history, and Florence Yost Humphries, also a Cornell grad- 
uate and a former assistant in Latin, will assist Professors 


Appleton and Smith in the English classics. 
W.C.S. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TO 
I CANNOT make it so, dear cousin mine, 
That thou hast left us for the home divine. 
I cannot realize thy soul has flown ; 
I see thee still, as I have ever known. 
I see thee in thy home, so bright and fair, 
A sister’s idol, a fond mother’s care. 
So loved and sheltered in thy beauteous bower, 
Protected, tended, as a sweet, frail flower. 
With every want and every need supplied, 
And scarce a wish that was not gratified. 
No hardships hast thou known throughout thy life, 
No weary toil, no sorrow deep, nor strife ; 
For thy frail bark no rough, tempestuous sea, 
But placid waters floating ever free ; 
And though life’s trials oft seemed great for thee, 
Thy soul knew not what greater there might be. 
Thou wert e’en spared the parting grief to come 
To those left watching in the darkened home. 
Even death was kind and gentle unto thee, 
Through “lilies of the valley ’’ permitting thou 
shouldst see, 
The bright and glorious future God hath in store 
above, 
For those who sleep to wake in realms of love. 
Ah! well we know, “our loss will be thy gain,” 
gut O, the aching void, the silent pain! 
Why should we grieve? thy bark is safely o’er, 
Another light shines on the farther shore ; 
Another tie in Heaven, another sainted one 
While waiting, may we bow and say, “ Thy will 
O God, be done! 


Gilbert Dale, Fifth month 1. H. K. J. 


CALLING THE ANGELS IN. 


WE mean to do it. Some day, some day, 
We mean to slacken this fevered rush 
That is wearing our very souls away, 
And grant to our goaded hearts a hush 
That is holy enough to let them hear 
The footsteps of angels drawing near. 


We mean to do it. Oh, never doubt, 
When the burden of daytime toil is o’er, 
We'll sit and muse, while the stars come out, 
As the patriarch sat at the open door 
Of his tent, with a heavenward gazing eye, 
To watch for the angels passing by. 


We see them afar at high noontide, 

When fiercely the world’s hot flashings beat ; 
Yet never have bidden them turn aside, 

And tarry a while in converse sweet : 
Nor prayed them to hallow the cheer we spread, 
To drink of our wine and break our bread. 


| 
| 
| 
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We promised our hearts that when the stress 
Of the life-work reaches the longed-for close, 
When the weight that we groan with hinders less, 
We'll loosen our thoughts to such repose 
As banishes care’s disturbing din, 


And then—we’ll call the angels in. 


The day that we dreamed of comes at length, 
When tired of every mocking quest, 
And broken in spirit and shorn of strength, 
We drop, indeed, at the door of rest. 
And wait and watch as the day wanes on 
But the angels we meant to call are gone. 
Margaret J. Preston, in Baldwin's Monthly. 


DANDELIONS. 
WHER* did you gather your grains of gold, 
Hoarding them up in the dark brown mold, 
Under the lid of the grass-grown sod ” 


Oh! but who showed you this gold of God 


A 


Never by culture of ,human hand 
Spreading your beauty athwart the land, 
Kissed by the ambient morning air, 


Mayhap the angels your gardeners were 


Delicate clusters of seeds with wings, 
Catching the wind-skirts, the fairy things 
Leaping at will to the grass-grown ground 


When a new place for a nest is found 


Oh! but your beauty of gold and grey 

Ever and ever it seems to say, 

Flaming and soft in the sunlit dew, 

Doth not your Father care more for you ? 
Alex. R Thompson, in S. S. Ti 


INCOME AND OUTGO. 
ALL judicious and honorable people wish to know 
bow much money they can depend upon for their 
support during a given time. This ascertained, they 
limit the expenses accordingly. 

There are few, however, even among the clear- 
headed and sensible, who go so far as to reflect that 
their income consists of something beside money— 
something else which money cannot buy, and which 
is, therefore, without price. One’s physical strength 
is really one’s most precious possession. It is given 
to us each day with our daily bread. It is the result 
which chiefly justifies us in making our daily bread 
the subject of prayer. As it comes to us in smaller 
or larger degree, and as it is put to noble or to trivial 
uses, so the success of our lives is measured. It is 
the crown of the choice earthly blessings which our 
heavenly Father has poured oat upon us. And yet, 
when we see the recklessness with which men and 
women who count their pennies closely, waste their 
vitality upon foolish and unworthy objects, it would 
seem as though they thought they possessed an un- 
limited supply of this royal currency. 

Men sin vastly more heinously than women in 
this respect, if the appallingly large army of the dis- 
sipated and the vicious among them be considered. 
But among what are called respectable classes, the 
men are likely to be far more methodically occupied 
than the women, and, therefore, they get more good 
for themselves and their families from expended vi- 
tality than women in the same station of life. It is 
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the so-called “ educated” and “conscientious” wo- 
men of our land—those who should lead in the mat- 
ter of economy of vital force, just as they should and 
do lead in the matter of the wise expenditure of 
money—who are the most flagrant offenders in this 
respect. 

Most women seem to be lacking in the power to 
look at life as a whole, and to give to each part of it 
its true value. For instance, there is the hyper-neat 
woman. We all know her. She toils constantly 
over this department of her housekeeping, expend- 
ing upon it nearly all of her hardly earned, invalua- 
ble vital force. Every faithful housekeeper desires a 
neat house; but there is a happy medium which 
should be the goal of the efforts of every broad- 
minded woman. These “foolish virgins,’ whose 
super: fastidiousness has been alluded to, would ad- 
mit, if they were questioned and if they answered 
candidly, that they have not strength enough to suf- 
fice for various other duties which are pressing for 
performance ; but they still prefer, in that small, ob- 
stinate way which such women are prone to have, to 
squander their treasure on their idols of brick and 
wood, rather than to wisely portion out their duties 
in their minds, and to reserve as fairly as they can its 
meed of strength for the doing of each one. 

The fashionable woman spends hours of time and 
thought upon her costumes, thus depriving her mind, 
the education of her children, her household, or her 
Master’s more direct service, of the proportion of 
her vitality which she should have devoted to them. 
She carries around needlessly heavy dresses, and 
bears a pressure from tight waists which alone is 
enough to exhaust a strong woman ; she fritters away 
her priceless energy in a round of vapid gayeties ; 
and she is learning the names of the latest varieties 
of roses and the newest shapes in china, while a 
world lying in darkness waits for the light which 
God gives only through those who have advantages 
like hers. 

Another woman feels keenly the benefit of the 
literary clubs and other associations for intellectual 
improvement which are doing so much for her sex. 
Her hungry mind seizes its opportunities with avid- 
ity. Before she knows it, she is a member of a 
Browning club, a Rubinstein club, a League to Supply 
Woolen Socks for the Patagonians, and half a dozen 
other organizations—all well enough in themselves, 
but too much for any one woman to grasp at once. 
Suddenly, her supply of the rare, sweet fluid of life, 
which had been doled out to her for her year’s use, 
is exhausted before she has half completed her year’s 
toil, and her church duties, her family, many of her 
most sacred obligations, have to be neglected because 
she has not suited her outgo to her income. Very 
likely a course of expensive travel, reinforced by hy- 
pophosphites, has to be resorted to in order to manu- 
facture fresh vigor to take the place of that which 
was so ruthlessly and needlessly squandered upon a 
single department of a complicated and many-cham- 
bered life. 

The uneducated and narrow-borizoned woman is 
hardly to blame when she breaks down from over- 
work, or fails to attend to three-quarters of her life- 
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work in order to put an extra polish upon the other 
quarter. But to a woman who has had her reason 
cultivated and developed for the purpose of knowing 
how to use aright her other sacred endowments, the 
highest blame attaches if she does not carefully con- 
sider what her duties are, prudently discriminate be- 
tween them, choosing the most important of them to 
be performed at any hazard, and then expending 
upon them pro rata, giving to each its due share, the 
income of strength and vitality which the good God 
gives her.—Kate Upson Clark, in Christian Union. 


WHY SIXTY SECONDS MAKE A MINUTE. 


Wary is our hour divided into sixty minutes, each 
minute into sixty seconds, etc.? Simply and solely, 
replies Max Miller, in Fortnightly Review, because in 
Babylon there existed by the side of the decimal sys- 
tem of notation another system, the sexagesimal, 
which counted by sixties. Why that number should 
have been chosen is clear enough, and it speaks well 
for the practical sense of those ancient Babylonian 
merchants. There is no number which has so many 
divisors as 60, it being divided without a remainder 
by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 30. 

The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily journey 
into 24 parasangs, or 720 stadia. Each parasang or 
hour was subdivided into 60 minutes. A parasang is 
about a German mile, or a little more than four and 
a half English miles; and Babylonian astronomers 
compared the progress made by the sun during one 
hour at the time of the equinox to the progress made 
by a good walker during the same time, both accom- 
plishing one parasang. The whole course of the sun 
during the 24 equinoctial hours was fixed at 24 para- 
sangs, or 720 stadia, or 360 degrees. 

This system was handed on to the Greeks ; and 
Hipparchus, the great Greek philosopher, who lived 
about 150 B. C., introduced the Babylonian hour into 
Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about 40 A. D., and 
whose name still lives in that of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem of astronomy, gave still wider currency to the 
Babylonian way of reckoning time. It was carried 
along on the quiet strain of traditional knowledge 
through the Middle Ages; and, strange to say, it 
sailed down safely over Niagara of the French 
Revolution. For the French, when revolutionizing 
weights, measures, coins, and dates, and subjecting 
all to the decimal system of reckoning, were induced 
by some unexplained motive to respect our clocks 
and watches, and allowed our dials to remain sexa- 
gesimal,—that is, Babylonian,—each hour consisting 
of sixty minutes. 


Every life is a new life. Every day is a new day, 
—like nothing that ever went before, or can ever fol- 
low after. No books—no systems—no forecast set of 
rules, can provide for all cases; every case is a new 
case. And just as in any earthly enterprise,—the 
conduct of a campaign, or the building of a bridge, un- 
foreseen difficulties and unexpected disasters must 
be met by that inexhaustible fertility of invention 
which belongs to those who do not live to God second- 
hand. We must live to God first-hand.—F. W. Robertson. 


